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Ordnance Plants Show Cut in Accident Frequency 


While industrial accidents were more frequent in January 1943 than in 
1941 in 23 of 48 industries, there was a reduction in 13 and the remaining 12 
showed frequency rates within one point of the average for the year 1941 according 
to a survey by the lL. S. Department of Labor. 

“The chemical rayon industry shows the sharpest proportionate drop in 
accident frequency. from 9.6 injuries per million man-hours in the year 1941 to 
3. 8 in January 1943,” the report prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics said. 

“Similarly, the plants manufacturing guns and related equipment showed a drop 
from 29.8 to 17.1, and the agricultural machinery plants showed a drop from 25.7 
to 12.2 injuries per million man-hours. 

“These apparent changes in safety conditions must be considered with some 
qualification, because of differences in the number of reporting establishments and 
because of the relatively short period of exposure to accidents in any single month 
such as January 1943. Furthermore, conversion to war activities has resulted in 
the shifting of many plants into industry classifications entirely different from 
those of which they were a part in the period prior to Pearl Harbor. 

“All reports for January 1943 have been classified on the basis of the current 
activities of cooperating plants. The frequency rates for industries bearing the 
same title in the two periods are believed to be comparable, even though the plant 
composition in individual industries has often changed because of war conversion. 
In the motor vehicle plants, the frequency rate rose from 9.3 in 1941 to 18.7 in 
January 1943. The knit goods industry showed a jump from 6.5 to 13.2. In 
meat packing there was a rise from 30.9 to 42.1. 

‘This is the first of monthly studies to be made by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Individual plants may find them helpful to evaluate their safety programs 
by comparing their plant frequency rates each month with the published average 
rates for their industries.” 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary 














Cooperation Seen as Absenteeism Curb 


American industry, with the cooperation of 
labor and Federal and State labor officials, is 
finding ways successfully to control absenteeism, 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins reported in 
outlining the results of a survey made by the 
U.S. Department of Labor of leading war produc- 
tion plants in different parts of the country. 

“The survey, which shows that illness, acci- 
dent, transportation difficulties, poor housing, bad 
nutrition, lack of child care facilities and other 
problems which the individual worker alone cannot 
solve are responsible for most absenteeism and 
that wilful absenteeism is almost negligible, lists 
effective measures which have been taken in the 
interest of control,’’ Secretary Perkins said. 

“Tt shows that plants have less of an absentee 
problem when they pre-plan work as far as possible 
and require prompt reporting of unforeseen ab- 
sence. Some firms have nurses or others visit 
absentees to offer help. Some have sent letters or 
telegrams or have telephoned. They have had 
returning absentees interviewed to determine the 
real cause, help to remove it and impress upon the 
absentee that his absence was noticed and that 
his attendance is essential. Shop stewards, labor- 
management committees, and labor officials have 
cooperated to reduce absenteeism. 

‘Poor production planning and material short- 
ages are a serious cause of absenteeism. Towards 
securing a smooth flow of production, plants have 
worked with suppliers and subcontractors, trans- 
portation companies, and their own plant depart- 
ments. When layoffs must occur, they have 
explained to employees why there is no work. 
They have shifted workers with several skills to 
avoid overstaffing of crews and to secure maximum 
use of labor. 

“Other problems which plants have considered 
in reducing absenteeism include hours, industrial 
accidents and disease, industrial fatigue, nutri- 
tion, lack of awareness of the relation of the job 
to the war effort, and personal work patterns. 

“To solve these problems, plants have reex- 
amined the daily and weekly hours of employees 
to assure schedules which will maintain output 
over a long war period. They have developed 
strong safety and health programs and improved 
working conditions to reduce fatigue. They have 
allowed workers at least 30 minutes for lunch and 


recognized the importance of a clean place in 
which to eat, with a place to wash up first. Som: 
have installed plant cafeterias or lunch carts 
carrying nutritious foods. They have encourage:| 
recreation and given vacations, emphasizing 
through various means the importance of the 
worker’s job to the war effort. Counselling or 
welfare services have helped adjustment to factory 
work for new employees. 

“The survey also deals with causes of absentee- 
ism growing out of community problems. Since 
transportation is one of the most important of 
these difficulties, some plants have set up trans- 
portation coordinators to arrange car pools and 
rides, take care of workers’ tire and gas rationing 
needs, and work with public transportation facili- 
ties to improve service or supplement such facili- 
ties with company transportation. 

“Housing problems are also serious. Some 
plants have built shelter; others have supported 
public and private housing projects and employed 
housing directors to find rooms or homes for 
workers. 

“To meet wartime difficulties in conducting 
shopping and personal business, plants have ar- 
ranged with stores and banks to remain open dur- 
ing leisure hours of workers on various shifts, and 
to hold back some food to be available when work- 
ers begin to shop. They have also installed part- 
time barber or beauty shops, arranged for check- 
cashing privileges, and made arrangements with 
rationing boards to assist workers in securing ration 
books with the least possible loss of time. 

‘Some firms have worked with community agen- 
cies to secure adequate child care, nurseries, foster 
homes, and after-school recreational centers. 

“Recreation has been encouraged for better 
morale and health, which reflect in accelerated 
production. Plants have provided a yard and in- 
plant space and equipment for recreation and 
competitive sports. Others have arranged with 
community agencies for part-time use of their 
facilities. 

“The results of the survey appear in a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘Controlling Absenteeism.’ The 
firms cooperating with the Division of Labor 
Standards of the U. S. Department of Labor in 
the survey are large war plants donating the serv- 
ices of their safety engineers to the Department of 
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Labor’s National Committee for the Conservation 
of Manpower in War Industries in a campaign to 
cut down industrial accidents. These firms in- 
clude shipyards, aircraft plants, electrical and 
chemical firms, precision instrument companies, 
utilities, textile plants, food concerns and others 
engaged in war work and operating in every large 
industrial State. 

“They have devices for 


tried various control 


absenteeism and have reported on those measures 
which have been effective. They all recognize 
the fact that further experimentation is necessary 
and that there is need for a sincere, sympathetic 
approach to the problems of employees who are 
working and living under trying conditions.” 

The pamphlet can be obtained upon request to 
U.S. Department of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards, Washington, D. C 


Would Safeguard Women in War Industries 


With more women employed than ever before 
in the Nation’s history and some of the basic 
problems facing indusiry today affecting women 
in special ways, the Secretary of Labor called a 
conference of State labor commissioners and repre- 
sentatives of the Army, Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion, and other Federal agencies to consider some 
of these questions with the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor. Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Ohio, and Michigan and the District of 
Columbia were represented. 

The opening address by Secretary Perkins 
emphasized the rapid change in the employment 
picture of women during the past 3 years. In 
peacetime about 300,000 women a year enter the 
labor force, but “The total increase of women in 
the labor force from December 1940 to December 
1941 was about 1,300,000; that is, one million 
more women entered the labor force in that year 
than ordinarily would have entered in peacetime. 
From December 1941 to December 1942 the total 
increase was 1,700,000, which is 1,400,000 more 
than the ordinarily anticipated increase.”’ 

Looking to the 1943 recruitment, Secretary 
Perkins said that “at least 2,750,000 of the new 
workers must be women,” which is not less than 
1,000,000 greater than was the increase achieved 
in 1942. 

Important extracts from the Secretary’s address 
follow: 

“It is probable that at least a quarter of a 
million, and perhaps half a million, of the women 
who must newly come into industry this year will 
be girls who will leave school and college. That 
is a large number to come from this source, but 
the fact ought to be faced. * * * However, 
we must realize that nearly 12,000,000 women 
are classified as homemakers, having no other 
occupation, and without children under 16 years 
of age, and who reside in the nonfarm area, that 
is, in cities and towns or on the outskirts of 
industrial areas. The majority of these women 
are under 45 years of age. In this conference, 
however, I think we ought to say that the popular 
prejudice among industrialists against women over 
15 should be removed.” 
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“If we meet the program which I have been 
outlining, over 35 percent of the women in the 
United States 16 years of age and over will be in 
the labor force. We say ‘will be.’ We mean we 
expect them to be. When we get the number 
down to a definite figure like that, and can say 
that in every urban community where there is a 
shortage of manpower every woman in this com- 
munity 16 years and over ought to examine her 
conscience to see if she is not among the third 
who ought to be working in industry, I believe 
we can expect the women to respond.” 

“If we are going to get as many women as we 
need into the labor market in those areas we shall 
have to employ almost every woman under 45 
who has no children under 16. Those of you who 
come from the tight-labor-market areas have to 
study that problem and find ways to recruit all 
the women without children under 16. This does 
mean, of course, serious readjustments in the ways 
of family life.” 

“I believe that the people will come forward 
voluntarily for the kinds of jobs that have to be 
done. But so far there is no community in the 
United States that has achieved this full utiliza- 
tion of its potential labor supply, and this is the 
problem with which this conference is concerned.’ 


Safety and Health of Women Workers. 


How to maintain the safety and health of women 
war workers was of vital concern to those attending 
the conference on the employment of women. 
The State labor department is usually the only 
State agency with legal authority to require 
changes in working conditions. Because of this 
authority labor department inspectors can be of 
great service in preventing injury and industrial 
disease among women in war industries. 

Discussion, opened by Mrs. Mettert of the 
Women’s Bureau, revealed the need for current 
and detailed facts about the extent of injuries and 
where they are occurring. The facts available 
about women’s injuries indicate a rapid rise in 
number of injuries, probably more rapid even than 
the expansion of employment would warrant, since 
women workers not only are increasing in numbers 
but are going into heavier and more hazardous 
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work. A machine guarded so that it is safe for a 
man may not be so safe for the woman operator 
who replaces him. 

Special consideration should be given to guard- 
ing machinery on which women replace men 
operators. The need for and value of such con- 
sideration is shown by an injury which occurred 
recently in an Ohio machine shop. In this case 
the girl lost the tip of the index finger of her left 
hand while operating a screw machine. Investi- 
gation showed that the injured girb had excep- 
tionally small fingers and had met injury while 
placing a bolt in the top of the turret with her 
right hand. The cross slide, which had com- 
pleted its cut, backed up and caught the end of 
her finger. The space in which the finger was 
caught was so small that a man’s finger could not 
have entered it. 

In a Buffalo plant a punch-press accident was 
attributed to the smaller fingers of the woman 
who replaced a man operator. Difference in 
height may become a factor in accidents if the 
operator’s head is brought closer to moving parts 
of machinery. It is important to safety to recog- 
nize that machines, tools, and other industrial 
equipment were designed for men, who are on the 
average 5 inches taller than women and who have 
correspondingly longer reach. 

After a machine is fully guarded it still may be 
necessary to provide personal protective equip- 
ment for the operators. The special safety cloth- 
ing devised for women workers falls into this 
category. Perhaps the most distressing accidents 
that occur to women are due to hair becoming 
entangled in moving machinery. An analysis of 
British accident statistics showed that 179 acei- 
dents due to this cause occurred in 1941. No 
analysis of similar American accidents has been 
made but many cases can be cited. The accidents 
are mainly due to hair being caught on spindles of 
drills and similar machines. Attempts to frighten 
girls into wearing approved headgear generally 
prove useless. A cap usually is accepted and worn 
if it is comfortable and attractive and if there is 
emphasis on the fact that the hair is protected 
from factory dust, oil, and grease. 

A question much discussed is: “To what extent 


should women be allowed to do heavy work? 
The problem is handled best by making ever 
possible use of mechanical means of lifting an 
carrying. If weight lifting and carrying canno 
be engineered out of the job, special consideratio) 
should be given to the physical ability of th 
woman placed at the work. Some firms have se 
definite weight limitations beyond which wome: 
may not be allowed to lift. Twenty-five pounds i 
the most usual limitation. Injuries from liftin 
can be prevented if workers are taught the corre« 
ways of lifting and carrying material. 

Exposure of women to conditions and material 
that may be very dangerous to health has greatly 
increased. American industry in recent year 
has generally excluded women from work wit 
the most serious lead exposures, Now report 
from New York to California state that wome: 
are replacing men in storage-battery manufactur 
and in other industries with exposure to lead 
Lead poisoning is extremely serious to men, bu 
it can be even more serious to women. In spit: 
of the fact that preventive measures are wel 
known, recent investigation shows that plants ar 
not always maintaining the best conditions. I 
some storage-battery plants women habitually 
wear their work clothes to their homes. Som: 
plants have installed showers but they have been 
almost unused. Battery places have always had 
showers for men, but did not install them for 
women until so required by the State. In on 
very dirty shop where the management feared 
to stress its lead hazard, men and women were 
eating without washing, and in their 10-minute 
rest periods practically all were smoking without 
washing. 

Cleanliness and good plant housekeeping are of 
first importance in the prevention of industria! 
poisoning. The provision of adequate washing 
facilities and sufficient time to use these facilities 
before lunch and before leaving work are most 
important in preventing industrial disease. Every 
plant should have a definite program for the health 
maintenance of its women workers so that author 
ities may know the effeets of new industrial ex 
posures upon women and work out the most satis 
factory programs of prevention. 


Hours of Women’s Employment 


A year of war has strengthened the conviction of 
State labor commissioners that sustained produc- 
tion can be assured only if hours of employment, 
especially for women workers, are kept within 
reasonable bounds. This conviction, expressed 
unanimously by labor commissioners attending the 
conference, is based on intimate knowledge of 
employment practices and production records of 
plants in the most highly industrialized States of 
the East. “We not only will have difficulty in 


recruiting the additional 2% million women needed 
in industry this coming year, but we will hav: 
trouble persuading those already employed to 
stick to their jobs, if we do not keep the workweek 
down to 48 hours, allowing women some time ofl 
for shopping and caring for their families.”” This 
is the opinion of the Director of Labor of Rhode 
Island, shared by the other State representatives 
He cited the striking experience of one Rhode 
Island firm to show the relation between hours and 
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production. Shortly after Pearl Harbor this com- 
pany extended the workweek from 40 to 56 hours. 
At the end of 2 months a marked increase in 
production was observed. At the end of 4 months, 
however, hourly production had fallen below that 
f the 40-hour week. The company then intro- 
duced the 39-hour week, 6-hour day, 4-shift plan. 
At the end of 6 months, production had increased 
50 percent per man-hour. This new schedule 
practically eliminated absenteeism. 

All the commissioners testified that long hours, 
fatigue, and absenteeism are closely related. Em- 
ployment for 7 consecutive days came in for special 
condemnation. Commissioners with authority to 
grant emergency exemptions from State hour 
laws said that they practically never grant per- 
mission to employ women 7 days a week. Mr. 
Gordon, labor attaché of the British Embassy, 
told of the recent prosecution of an employer in 
England who had employed women 21 consecutive 
days without a day of rest. Although Britain is 
suffering from a serious labor shortage, the Minis- 
ter of Labor and National Service urges that work- 
ers be given 1 day of rest in 7. 

Representatives of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments stated that they want no break-down in 
labor standards. They ask only that exceptions 
to the State laws be granted in emergencies, when 
immediate delivery of war materials makes longer 
hours temporarily necessary. As this is the policy 
followed since the outbreak of the war, the many 
bills to suspend hour regulations for the duration 
of the war introduced in State legislatures and 
passed by some of them in recent months were de- 
clared by the commissioners to be unwarranted. 

During the first year of the war, exemptions 
from State labor laws were granted only to those 
employers holding war contracts. To determine 
the existence of such contracts is a relatively 
simple administrative matter. Should the au- 
thority of labor commissioners be extended, as is 
contemplated in some States, to civilian indus- 
tries, the problem would be very much compli- 
cated. The Deputy Industrial Commissioner of 
the State of New York stated that standards for 
classifying civilian industries and establishments 
within those industries as essential and nonessen- 
tial must be set up. He suggested that permission 
to employ women and children for hours longer 
than those specified by law should not be granted 
when it can be demonstrated that similar services 
can be supplied by other rival means or agencies. 
Relaxation should be granted only in labor-short- 
age areas, and only for establishments producing 
goods to fill urgent and basie needs. It was the 
consensus of the conference that women should 
not be required to work long, grueling hours in 
order to supply the civilian population with peace- 
time comforts and luxuries which are not essential 
to winning the war. 

As a result of the discussion of hours of employ- 
ment a resolution was unanimously adopted en- 
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dorsing the “standards of hours of employment 
which have been consistently adopted by confer- 
ences during the past year between State labor 
commissioners and representatives of the U. 8S. 
Departments of Labor, War, Navy, and other 
Federal agencies,” and stating that the “basic 
principles should be preserved except where modi- 
fication may be necessary during the war period 
to insure maximum production.”’ These include: 


1. A maximum 48-hour week. 

2. An 8-hour day. 

3. One day of rest in seven. 

4 Adequate rest and meal periods. 

5. Adaptation of hours of work and working condi- 
tions to the age and sex of the worker, except 
that there must be no relaxation or modification 
of standards governing the employment of minors 

under 16. 
6. Proper safeguards for health and safety. 
7. The same wage rates for women as for men. 


In a second resolution it was resolved that 
peacetime standards be not relaxed in civilian 
industries to provide “‘conveniences, goods, and 
services for war workers and civilians which in 
peacetime may be desirable but in time of war 
are not truly necessary’; that if relaxation is 
necessary, it be granted only in areas of critical 
labor shortage and only for production of goods 
and services necessary for basic minimum sub- 
sistence needs, and that definite standards be 
established for determining the need for relaxation. 


CHINESE LABOR SERVES UNITED 
NATIONS 


Chu Hsueh Fan, who visited this country last 
year as a delegate of the International Labor 
Organization, has written to the Department of 
Labor on his safe return to China. He says that a 
great many people in his country are concerned 
with labor problems, looking forward to greatly 
expanded industrialization after the war. Already 
new factories are being built, in the face of serious 
shortages of materials. 

The Chinese Association of Labor, of which he 
is president, is carrying on various kinds of labor 
relief and is assisting in the evacuation of workers 
from the occupied arezs into Free China, especially 
important in view of the urgent need for skilled 
workers. 

“* * * You can see,” says Chu Hsueh Fan, 
“that * * * Chinese workers as a whole will 
serve the United Nations with all their might in 
winning the final victory.”’ 








New Legislation Threatens Wage Claim Rights 


Oregon and Georgia have just recently passed 
laws limiting the period in which workers can 
institute suits for wage claims. The Oregon law 
establishes a 6-months’ statute of limitations, and 
the Georgia act a 2-year limitation. <A similar 
bill is pending in Ohio. 

Such legislation, of course, affects wage claims 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act and State 
wage and overtime laws. Under both State and 
Federal laws, workers are entitled to collect wages 
due through civil suit. 

If an emplover violates legal wage standards, the 
individual worker is not likely to demand the 
wages due him, for fear of losing his job, until he 
can secure other employment. A great many 
workers have never learned their rights and reme- 
dies under labor laws. Because of fear for their 
jobs and incomplete information they may allow 
months or years to go by before they take steps 
to enforce their wage claims. Under the type of 
legislation coming up in these four States such a 
time lapse would wipe out their chance of ever 
collecting wages that should have been paid them. 

Even the agencies which enforce wage and over- 
time laws cannot inspect all establishments every 
§ months or even every year. Violations may 
not be uncovered until too late for the worker to 


present his claim in civil suit, if the period for 
such action is limited to 6 months or 1 year. 

How does this legislation compare with other 
statutes of limitations? Most State laws which 
limit the period during which suit may be insti 
tuted allow 2 to 6 years for such action. For 
example, if A has agreed to furnish B, a building 
contractor, with certain necessary materials at : 
certain time, and he fails to do so, in most States 
B may sue for damages within 6 years after thx 
cause of action accrued. If A injured B in a 
automobile accident, in most States B might su: 
within 2 years. But if A refused or failed to pay 
a minimum or overtime wage to B, this legislation 
would allow only 1 year or 6 months during whicl 
suit could be brought. 

A worker may have a legal right to minimum 
and overtime wages, but this right does him littl 
good unless he has adequate means of enforcing it 
Consider, for example, the fellow who had to tak« 
the first job he could find to support his family 
He couldn’t afford to look around, nor could he 
afford to take any risks on losing the job he had 

Today for the first time he can get a job he likes 
With new work to do, he learns that his old job, 
back in 1941, should have paid a better wage to 
comply with legal standards 


Application of State Hour Laws to Railroad Women 


As women take over “men’s jobs” in the trans- 
portation field and perform work heretofore almost 
exclusively carried on by men, a new importance 
is assumed by the question of the application, to 
women employed in the railroad industry, of 
State hour laws for women. Many of these jobs 
and the conditions under which they are per- 
formed require not only a special type of skill but 
physical strength and endurance. If State hour 
laws do not apply, women who work in railroad 
yards, in the shops, or at other railroad occupa- 
tions now mentioned as available for women may 
find themselves not only doing heavier work but 
also working longer hours. The Women’s Bureau 
reports that women, through their employment in 
other fields, have demonstrated their ability to fill 
successfully jobs similar to those in which they 
will be employed on railroads, if they are not 
employed for too long hours. 

State hour laws for women were first enacted 
because State legislatures recognized that the 
physical well-being of women is a matter of public 
concern, As early as 1907 the U. S. Supreme 
Court affirmed the validity of such legislation, 
upholding the Oregon 10-hour statute with the 
following declaration: ! 


Oregon, 208 U.S. 412. 


That woman’s physical structure * * * places 


her at a disadvantage in the struggle for subsistence is 
obvious * * By abundant testimony of the 
medical fraternity, continuance for a long time upon 
her feet at work, repeating this from day to day, tends 
to injurious effects upon the body, and as healthy 
mothers are essential to vigorous offspring, the physical 
well-being of women becomes an object of public interest 
and care in order to preserve th strength and vigor of 
the race. 


Today the standards established by the best of 
these laws are an 8-hour day, a workweek of 48 
hours or less, and 1 day’s rest in 7. Experience 
has shown that these standards, by safeguarding 
the worker’s health, make possible her highest effi- 
ciency and result in the greatest output. The 
United States Government has recognized that 
this is true as applying to all workers and has 
approved as the Government’s wartime policy the 
standards of the 8-hour day, 6-day and 48-hour 
week. Early in 1942 the eight Government agen- 
cies chiefly responsible for the suecess of the war 
effort * recommended in the interest of maximum 
war production that employers limit working hours 


Vavy Department, Maritime Commis- 
Commission, War Production Board 
Labor Depart 


War De partment 
sion, War Manpowe: 
Commerce Department, Publiv Hlealth Service, 


ment, 
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as far as possible to 8 hours a day, 48 hours a 
week, and give each worker at least 1 day’s rest in 
i. 

As far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
however, the 8-hour day, 6-day and 48-hour week 
are only a recommendation and have not the force 
of law. The Fair Labor Standards Act (29 U.S. 


C., sees. 201-219 and amendments) does not limit” 


the length of the workweek for any employees, 
but simply requires overtime pay for work beyond 
10 hours a week. Moreover, this Act specifically 
exempts railroad employees from the overtime-pay 
requirement. The Federal Hours of Service of 
Railroad Employees Act of 1907 (title 45 U.S.C. 
66) limits the workweek for ‘employees 
actually engaged in or connected with 
the movement of any train,” but it establishes a 
lower standard—i. e., permits longer working 
hours—-than the standard recommended in_ the 
Government statement of policy. On the State 
level, also, State hours of service laws which reg- 
ulate the railroad industry as such are modeled 
after the Federal law, and in general establish 
lower standards than State hour laws for women. 
Hence, the hours standards recommended by the 
Government agencies previously referred to are 
legally enforcible to protect women railroad work- 
ers only to the extent that State hour laws for 
women apply to this field. 

Recognizing the importance of this question if 
women in large numbers are to work in the railroad 
industry both during and after the war, the 
Women’s Bureau in the fall of 1942 instituted a 
legal research study through the Office of the 
Solicitor of Labor * to determine whether State 
hour laws are enforcible to cover women railroad 
workers. The applicability of State hour laws was 
considered in relation to (1) the Federal Hours of 
Service of Railroad Employees Act and (2) State 
hours of service laws regulating the transporta- 
tion industry as such. 

It was, of course, understood at the outset that 
the question of coverage of women in railroad ocecu- 
pations by State hour laws cannot be categorically 
answered, as coverage in a particular case would 
depend on the wording of the law and the cireum- 
stances of the case. The opinion arrived at as 
the result of the study, however, was that, in 
general, State hour laws for women applicable to 
the transportation industry are enforcible for 
women employed in the railroad industry, not- 
withstanding the existence of Federal and State 
laws regulating railroad employees as such. The 
reasoning on which this opinion is based is here 
presented by the Women’s Bureau as concisely, 
and in as nontechnical language, as possible. 


The Federal Law. 


Since the Constitution grants the interstate- 
commerce power to the Federal Government it is 
sometimes assumed that the Federal Hours of 
Service of Railroad Employees Act must neces- 


secs. 61 


* 
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sarily supersede State laws in their application 
to the interstate-commerce field, including State 
hour laws for women. A long line of U. S. 
Supreme Court decisions, however, have estab- 
lished the principle that a Federal law in the 
exercise of the interstate-commerce power does 
not supersede a State statute in the exercise of its 
police power unless the will of Congress to do so 
is clearly manifest.’ 

This rule was stated by the U.S. Supreme Court 
in a 1937 decision in the following language: 

* * * The principle is thoroughly established that 
the exercise by the State of its police power, which would 
be valid if not superseded by Federal action, is super- 
seded only where the repugnance or conflict is so direct 
and positive that the two acts cannot be reconciled or 
consistently stand together. * The application 
of this principle is strongly fortified where the State ex- 
ercises its power to protect the lives and the health of its 
people. 


In a 1940 decision the Court stated: ' 


(As a matter of statutory construction, Congressional 
intention to displace local laws in the exercise of the com- 
merce power is not, in general, to be inferred, unless 
clearly indicated by those considerations which are per- 
suasive of the statutory purpose. This is especially the 
ease where public health and safety are concerned 


That Congress in passing the Railroad Hours ot 
Service Act of 1907 did not intend to exclude State 
laws which regulate hours of employment of women 
in order to safeguard their health, is indicated by 
the fact that the Federal law was enacted for a 
different purpose: The Railroad Hours of Service 
Act was designed as a safety regulation for the 
purpose of protecting the safety of persons and 
property in interstate commerce and not for the 
purpose of protecting the health of railroad em 
ployees. Congress believed that railroads could 
not be safely operated by employees who work in 
excess of the number of hours there specified and 
who did not have the stated number of consecu- 
tive hours of rest. 

This point was brought out clearly in a 1910 
case in which the Federal Hours of Service Act was 
in question. In upholding the provisions of the 
Act, the Court said: ’ 


Congress may enact laws for the safeguarding of the 
persons who are transported in Interstate) commerce 
and of those who are emploved in transporting them 
The fundamental question here is whether a restriction 
upon the hours of labor of employees who are connected 
with the movement of trains in interstate commerce is 
comprehended in this sphere of authorized legislation. 
This question admits of but one answer >. fs 
its power suitably to provide for the safety of emplovees 
and travelers Congress was not limited to the enactment 

> The study was direc 
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* Ailantic Coasiline v. Georgia, 234 U. S. 280; Penning- 
ton v. Georgia, 163 U.S. 292; Smith v. Alabama, 124 U.S 
yf ; 

> Kelly v. Washington, 302 U.S. 1 

Vaurer v. Hamilton, 309 U.S. 598 
B. & O. Ry. v. 1. C. C., 221 U. 8. 612 
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of laws relating to mechanical appliances, but it was also 

competent to consider, and to endeavor to reduce, the 

dangers incident to the strain of excessive hours of duty 
on the part of engineers, conductors, train dispatchers, 
and other persons embraced in the class defined by the 

Act. 

A different purpose is that which resulted in the 
laws regulating the hours of employment of wom- 
en. The object of such laws is to protect the 
health of women workers by prohibiting their em- 
ployment beyond a reasonable number of hours. 
Protection of the health of women is recognized 
as a matter of justifiable special concern to the 
State.® 

State laws which safeguard the health of women 
therefore come within the class of cases which sus- 
tain State laws if they are not in conflict with Fed- 
eral laws. Thus the Federal Hours of Service of 
Railroad Employees Act establishes a ceiling on 
hours beyond which employment of railroad em- 
ployees covered by the Act would endanger the 
public safety and which is therefore prohibited. 
State hour laws establishing shorter hours for 
women employees in order to protect the health of 
women as a group do not interfere with this ed- 
eral purpose. It is clearly possible for the Federal 
law and the State hour laws ‘‘to be reconciled and 
consistently stand together.” 

The study concluded, therefore, that State hour 
laws for women are not in conflict with the Federa! 
Hours of Service Act and, consequently, that State 
hour laws applicable to work in the railroad in- 
dustry are enforcible for women employed by rail- 
roads in occupations covered by the Federal Act. 


Conflicts between State laws. 


The question of whether a State law regulating 
hours of employment of women will apply in the 
face of another State statute regulating working 
hours in the railroad industry may also be consid- 
ered from the standpoint that the two types of 
law were intended for different purposes. 

State hours of service laws, like the Federal law 
after which they were copied, were established as 
safety regulations, designed to protect the safety 
of property and the public, rather than to protect 


the health of employees to whom they applied 
Oregon, 208 U.S. 412 (1907); Radice v. New 
292 (1924). 

Norwood, 283 U’. S. 249; Missouri, 
Haber, 169 UU. S. 613; 
9171 U. S. 623. 


8 Muller v 
York, 264 U.S 
9 Missouri Pacific Vv. 
Kansas & Texas Ry. v. 
Pacifici ¥; Larrahee Vills 


Missouri 


In this way, State laws regulating the railroad 
industry as such differ, as does the Federal law, 
from State laws safeguarding the health and well- 
being of women workers. 

According to legal principles, where two acts 
regulate the same or a similar subject they must 
be construed, if possible, so that both can take 
effect.!° This principle was applied by the United 
States Supreme Court in a case which involved 
two California statutes, one limiting the hours of 
labor of all pharmacists to 10 hours a day, 60 
hours a week, and the other limiting the hours of 
employment of women to 8 hours a day, 48 hours 
a week. The women’s hour law was enacted sub- 
sequent to the general law. The Court said that 
the 10-hour statute was necessary for the protec- 
tion of the public, as it was important that the work 
of a pharmacist should not be performed “by 
those suffering from overfatigue.”” The legisla- 
ture might in addition, however, limit the hours of 
women to 8 to safeguard the health of such workers 
In this way, the two acts were harmonized and the 
women pharmacists could not be employed more 
than 8 hoursa day." In the same way, State hour 
laws for women may be reconciled with State 
laws regulating hours in the transportation in- 
dustry. 


Recommendation. 


On the basis of this study, the Women’s Bureau 
recommends that State agencies enforce State 
hour laws, except those in which the transportation 
industry as such is specifically exempt, to cover 
women in the railroad industry. Adoption of 
such a policy would extend the protection of State 
hour laws to women who enter the railroad in- 
Although 
some of the new types of work come within the 
scope of the Federal Hours of Service Act—inas- 
much as the worker is “actually engaged in or con- 
nected with the movement of trains’’—-the Wom- 
en’s Bureau study shows a sound legal basis for 


dustry in occupations new to women. 


enforcing State hour laws to cover women so 
employed. 

1° State v. Brown, 334 Mo. 781; Great Western Insurance 
Martin, 183 la. 1001; People v. 
Colo. 249; People. \ Wallace, 291 Ill. 165; re James, 99 
Vt. 265; State v. The Equality Savings & Loan Society, 
3834 Mo. 781; Indiana Truck Co. v. Hurry Up Broadway 
Corp., 220 Ky. 521 Riley v. Forbes, 193 Calif. 740 

1 Bosle y ve. Me Laughlin, 936 U. S. 385. 


Co. v. Commissioners, 86 
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British Women and Social-Insurance Planning 


How would women fare under the 
hensive social security plan mapped out by the 
Beveridge Report?! The plan aims to put an 
end to want by combining and expanding the 
various social-insurance schemes previously in 
use in Great Britain. It 
“an income to take the place of earnings when 
they are interrupted by unemployment, sickness, 
or accident, to provide for retirement through 
age, to provide against loss of support by the 
death of another person and to meet exceptional 
expenditures, such as those connected with birth, 


compre- 


proposes to secure 


death, and marriage.”’ 

In the course of outlining principles and methods 
of social security for the future, the report erystal- 
lizes present ideas as to the social and economic 
status of women in Great Britain. It 
some of the inequities for women which occurred 


corrects 


under the former piecemeal social-insurance syvs- 
tem; it takes account of some of the special require- 
ments of women; with due regard for practical 
realities it aims to provide security for women in 
terms of their role in the community 

Unmarried women employees, like all employed 
men, will be insured under the plan for unem- 
ployment, disability, retirement pension, medical 
treatment, and funeral expenses. On the grounds 
that minimum requirements of men and women 
differ very little, it is proposed to pay subsistence 
benefits of $4.85 2 a week to either in the event of 
unemployment, disability up to 13°) weeks, or 
retirement in old age. After 13 weeks, pensions 
for industrial accident and disease will be paid, 
amounting to two-thirds of the earnings of the 
employee. Since women’s earnings generally are 
lower, compensation in their case usually will be 
less, though not lower than the short-term dis- 
ability benefit. 

The rate of contribution is set tentatively at 
about $1.20 a week for all employed adult women 
(about 50 cents of this contributed by the woman's 
employer), while for employed men it will be 
about $1.50 a week (about 65 cents from = the 
employer). The higher rate for men, it is stated, 
is in order to provide benefits for married women 
who do not work for pay but render unpaid serv- 
ices to their families. However, the higher rat 
is not to be confined to married men or men with 

' Social Insurance and Atlied Services. Report by Sir 
William Beveridge. 1942. 

24 shillings. This and other 


exchange rates of December 4, 1942. 


amounts converted at 
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dependents. Though not so designed, the prac- 
tical effect will be to take account to some extent 
of the lower earnings of women. In January 
1942, for example, average earnings of women 
of 18 years and over in the principal industries 
were less than half those of men of 21 vears and 
over—47s. 6d. in contrast to 102s 

Married women not gainfully occupied form the 
largest groupofwomen. Of the 24.3 million females 
estimated for 1944, 9.5 million will be housewives 
(probably about 8 million of them not gainfully 
occupied ), and 5.2 million will be gainfully occupied 
women who are not married. In 
other women of working age not occupied (1.3 
million), children (4.8 million), and women above 
working age (3.6 million). The scheme considers 
the needs of married women as distinet from those 


addition are 


of single women. Because, according to estimates, 
only about 1 in 7 married women is gainfully 
occupied, and because even when working the 
married woman’s earnings are considered to be of 
a supplementary nature, the plan “treats man and 
wifeasateam.”’ <A jomt rate of benefit is provided 
of about $8 a week in the case of unemployment, 
disability, or retirement of the husband if the wife 
is not gainfully occupied or if the working wife 


sé 


elects to be exempt.” His contributions also 
secure to the married Woman maternity grant and 
provision for widowhood. In addition to mater- 
nity grant, housewives who take paid work will be 
entitled to maternity benefit for 13 weeks to enable 
them to give up working before and after child- 
birth. The working wife who pays her own 
unemployment and disability contributions is 
entitled to about $3.25 when she is on benefit and 
her husband to $4.85 when he is on benefit. 

It is possible that if the plan is adopted it may 
affect adversely the growing group of employed 
married women by treating them primarily as 
housewives rather than as workers in order to 
maintain 
Furthermore, it still does not solve completely the 
problem of the older woman who is widowed and 
not vet of retirement age. Nevertheless, in the 
Beveridge Report the principles underlying social 
insurance have reached a point where they demon- 
strate great they affect women. 
Domestic service workers, nurses, and independent 


the principle of subsistence benefits. 


progress as 


workers are covered by the plan; previous defi- 
ciencies asto maternity benefits are remedied ; equal 
benefits with men are proposed for unmarried 
women; and widows with small children are to be 
paid a guardian benefit and children’s allowances, 








Employment and Weekly Pay Rolls 


The total number of employees in nonagricul- 
tural establishments last month was 38,232 ,000— 
2,821,000 more than in March 1942. These 
figures do not include proprietors of unincorpor- 
ated self-employed persons, unpaid 
family workers, domestics employed in private 
homes, public emergency employees, and _per- 
sonnel in the armed forees. The gain over the 
month, 161,000, is the smallest February-to-March 
increase reported by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics since 1938, reflecting the high level which 
employment has reached. 


businesses, 


MANUFACTURING 


The number of wage earners in all manufac- 
turing was 13,700,000, which re prese nts a gain of 
16 percent since March 1942. The gain over the 
month, of 91,000 wage earners, Was the result of 
an increase of 101,000 wage earners in the durable- 
goods industries and a decline of 10,000 wage 
earners in the nondurable. The transportation 
equipment group, which covers aircraft, ship- 
building, railroad equipment, and some ordnance 
items, again led the other groups with the largest 
monthly and yearly increases, 51,000 and 1,038,000 


wage earners, respectively. Iron and steel, elec- 
tricai machinery, machinery, and automobiles 
each employed about 14,000 more wage earners 
than in February. 

Weekly earnings averaged $47.17 February 
in the industries of the durable-goods group o1 
about 1 percent above last month and 20 percent 
more than in February 1942. In the industries 
of the nondurable-goods group, weekly earnings 
averaged $32.51-—1.5 percent above the preceding 
month and 18.7 percent above last year. For all 
manufacturing industries, there was a 22.3 percent 
increase in weekly earnings over the year. 


NONMANUFACTURING 


Employment in bituminous coal mining con- 
tinued to decline, reaching a level more than 1 
percent below February 1943 and almost 10 per- 
cent below March 1942. The anthracite mining 
industry employed 7 percent fewer wage earners 
in March 1943 than in March 1942. The increase 
in hours per week has been large enough to some- 
what more than offset the decrease in employ- 
ment. Total working hours this year are about 
11 percent greater than last year 


Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries by major industry 
groups (adjusted to Bureau of Employment Security final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the Second 


(duarter of 1942) 


Industry group 


Total, all industries P in 


Durable group 
Iron and steel 
Electrical machinery 
Machinery, excluding electrical 
Transportation equipment, excluding electrical 
Automobiles__-- 
Nonferrous metals and their products 
Lumber and timber basic products 
Furniture and finished lumber products 
Stone, clay, and glass products - 


Nondurab le g? ‘oup - 
Textile mill produc ts and other fiber manufactures 
Apparel and finished products_ - 
Leather 
Food 
Tobacco ‘ 
Paper - - -. 
Printing and publishing 
Chemicals_ 
Petroleum 
Rubber 
Miscellaneous 


10 


E 


stimated number of w earners we , en 
(thousands Average weekly earnings (dollar 
March February March February January February 
1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 


(Preliminary 


13,700 | 13,609 11, 821 41.12 40. 62 34. 05 
8, O86 7, 985 6, 350 17. 17 16. 68 89. 69 
1, 720 1, 706 1, 556 15. 52 14. 91 38. 53 

690 676 511 14. 70 44. 70 39. SI 

1, 230 1, 216 1, 028 51. 09 50. 69 14. 97 
2, 183 2, 132 1, 145 53. 80 53. 65 19, 92 
655 642 121 55. 67 55. 85 19. 74 
410 $12 373 45. 30 15. 30 37. 58 
175 178 545 29. 27 27. 10 23. 88 
365 364 397 30. 61 29. 68 25. 73 
358 359 374 34. 52 34. 15 30. 03 
5, 61 A 5,6 24 6, 471 82. 51 82. 03 27. 49 
1, 266 1, 272 1, 298 27. 06 26. 85 22. 90 
903 897 959 26. 10 24. 49 22. 96 
351 355 392 28. 70 28. 90 26. 05 
917 936 890 33. 20 33. 18 28. 43 
93 94 95 23. 24 24. 07 20. 35 
313 313 327 34. 75 34. 21 30. 20 
335 338 333 38. 61 38. 65 35. 40 
728 722 551 39. 92 39. 38 33. 32 
122 122 124 46. 61 45. 42 40. 10 
188 185 146 43. 62 43. 25 34. 96 
398 390 356 38. 96 38. 30 31. 10 
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Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in selected nomnanufacturing industries 


Industry 


Anthracite mining 
Bituminous coal mining 
Metalliferous mining 

Iron_. 

Copper 

Lead and zine 

Gold and silver 

Miscellaneous 
Hotels, including salaried employees 
Power laundries__. 
Dyeing and cleaning 


Estimated number of wage earners 


(thousands Average weekly earnings (dollars 


March 1943 es —- oe J _ ary wees 
(Preliminary) 

73.9 74.0 79. 6 14. 47 31. 25 33. 23 
404 409 442 $1. 49 37. 55 33. 10 
99. 9 101 112 41. 61 $1. 16 38. 31 
31.9 31.7 29. 0 37. 93 36. 80 36. 37 
33. 0 33. 4 33. 2 $4, 21 43. 52 40. 10 
19. 6 19. 7 19. 6 $1. 86 $1. 8S 38. 8S 
8.4 &. 6 23. 8 40. 29 38. 81 35. 79 
7.0 7.4 6. 0 3. 60 44. 30 37. 70 

337 336 328 19. 06 19. 60 16, 94 
267 268 254 22. 47 22. 78 19. 78 
78. 2 76. 4 76. 2 25. 60 25. 92 21. 81 


Public Employment 


Total employment in the Federal executive 
service rose to 3,026,000 in March 1943 as a result 
of an employment increase of 53,100 in war 
agencies and of 4,900 in other agencies. In March 
1943 war agencies employed 2,245,000 or 74 per- 
cent of the total as compared with 1,097,000 or 
57 percent a year previously. 

The National Youth Administration in its fourth 
month of operation under the War Manpower 
Commission added 4,000 on its student work pro- 
gram, but contractions in the war production train- 
ing program practically offset this increase. 

The WPA and CCC curtailed personnel by 
67,000 and 40 respectively, in the month of March 
1943, as compared with decreases of 828,000 and 
116,000 during the preceding year. 

Employment on Federally financed construc- 
tion, including shipbuilding and repair work, 
showed an increase of 13,300 from mid-February 
to mid-March. Decreases in employment on 
construction work at military and naval posts 
and stations were offset by increases in shipbuild- 
ing construction and in the erection of productive 
facilities financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and its subsidiaries. 
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Civilian employment and pay rolls in the regular 
Federal services, on construction and shipbuild- 
ing programs financed wholly or partially by Fed- 
eral funds, and on other Federal programs, March 
1943 

[Preliminary] 


Service or program Employment Pay rolls 
Regular Federal services: 
Executive 3, 026, 000 $559, 414, 000 
War agencies 2, 245, 000 402, 843, 000 
Other- 781, 000 156, 571, 000 
Legislative 6, 100 1, 417, 000 
Judicial 2, 600 716, 000 


Construction, including — ship- 
building and repair: 
Financed from regular Fed- 


eral appropriations 2, 194,400 455, 522, 000 
Public housing - - - - - 87,000, 13, 187, 000 
War public works 10, 800 1, 431, 000 
Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation 203,800 37, 159, 000 

Other programs: 
National Youth Adminis- 

tration __ 184, 300 3, 431, 000 
Works Projects Adminis- 

tration. — re 135, 900 10, 204, 000 
Civilian Conservation Corps 200 48, 000 

il 





Cost of Living in March 1943 


Living costs of city workers advanced 1.5 
percent between February 15 and March 15, 1943. 
This rise, which occurred before the President's 
“hold-the-line” order of April 8 brought living 
costs to a point 24.5 percent above their level in 
August 15, 1939. 

The largest increases were in retail costs of 
foods, which advanced 2.8 percent over the month, 
and in spring clothing prices. 

Prices of fresh fruits and vegetables, especially 
cabbage, green beans, potatoes, sweetpotatoes, and 
apples, rose more than other food prices, 13.2 
percent on the average. Factors contributing to 
the exceptionally sharp rise in produce prices were 
reduced supplies occasioned by the cold spring 
and increased demand resulting from the rationing 
of canned goods. Meat prices continued to edge 
up despite control, and milk prices rose as higher 
ceilings were permitted in some areas. 

Clothing costs rose 1.1 percent between mid- 
February and mid-March. OPA permitted new 
spring merchandise to be sold at higher prices. 
Shoes, topcoats, wool suits, and cotton workshirts, 
undershirts, and wash dresses showed substantial 
increases. Shoe-repair charges rose generally over 
the month. In addition, many low-priced lines, 
ordinarily purchased by moderate-income families, 
disappeared from the market, and higher-priced 
goods had to be purchased 

Rents, which are under Federal control in all 
but two of the cities covered by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports, have varied very little in 
most areas and, on the average, have not changed 
since December 15. 

Fuel, electricity, and ice costs advanced 0.2 
percent. The principal rises occurred in prices of 
coal and kerosene. 


Train Many Plant 


Approximately 38,000 key supervisors have 
been trained to carry responsibility for the safety 
and health of war workers and 17,000 additional 
will be trained to meet expected demands by July 
1944, a report on the work of the War Safety 
Training program of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor shows. 

“Plans now being developed will enable selected 
graduates in turn in their own plants to instruct 
in basic safety techniques foremen, assistant fore- 
men, and leadmen, who will then give on-the-job 
safety instruction to some 12,500,000 workers 
providing a basic approach to the industrial acci- 
dent problem,”’ it said. 

“There were not more :han 10,000 industrial 
safety engineers in the entire country when we 
first began to arm against the Axis. By July 


Housefurnishings costs rose 0.3 percent over the 
month. Prices of brooms, living-room and_ bed- 
room furniture advanced more than those of most 
other housefurnishings. 

Costs of miscellaneous goods and _ services 
advanced 0.8 percent mostly because of increases 
in charges for services. The principal increases 
occurred in charges for motion picture admission 
and barber and beauty shop services, fees for 
medical services, and newspaper rates. 


Cost of living in 21 large cities 


Percent of change fron 


Area and city Feb. 15, Mar. 15,) Aug. 15 
1943, to 1942, to 1939, to 
Mar. 15, Mar. 145, Mar. 15, 

1943 1943 1043 


Average : large cities 


North Atlantic 
Boston 
Butfalo 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantic 
Baltimore 
Savannah 
Washington, D.C 

North Central 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 

South Central 
Birmingham 
Houston 

Western 
Denver 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


te toigtsrower 


Safety Workers 


1944 war plants will need some 55,000 key super- 
visors qualified to carry responsibility for the 


safety and health of workers. About 38,000 per- 
sons in strategic positions to wage wer against 
industrial accidents have already received the 
needed training through this program.” 

Twelve of the Planning Panel Members paid 
special tribute to the United States Department 
of Labor for its services in analyzing the safety 
training needs of war industries, developing pro- 
grams of instruction to meet these needs, sug- 
esgting qualified instructors, securing through 
cooperation with management the proper type 
of enrollment ir these classes, furnishing train- 
ing aids, and following up and assisting graduates 
of these classes. 
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